DISGRACE  ABOUNDING

move out into an unknown future. They were all men. They
were all Germans, from the Sudeten German lands that Hitler
has annexed. These were Socialists and Communists, men whose
lives were in peril. They were bound for England and, after that,
somewhither, none knew.

Their womenfolk and children stood on the platform weeping,
not knowing when they would see their husbands and fathers again.
The men, good, sturdy German working men, stood at the
windows and watched them. They said hardly a word. Their
faces showed resignation and dejection. They just stood and
looked at their wives and children on the platform.
* Among them was one Jew. On the platform stood his mother
and sister, different from the working-class women around, better
dressed. The Jew, alone of all those men, had something to say.
'Wir kommen wieda5, he announced loudly, to the waiting crowd
at large, 'We'll be back5. The other men remained silent and
expressionless; they knew that they would not be coming back.
The Jew spoke again, to his sister. Trachte, dass du bald nach-
kommstVhe said. 'Try and get out soon.5 Why, I wondered, if he
thought he would be back.

The train moved out. The men at the windows looked silently
at their people on the platform, nodded sadly with their heads,
made no other movement. The Jew leaned out of the window,
cried, loudly, 'Wir kommen wieda!' The crowd gazed after him,
made no response. The other men still stood silently at their
windows, nodding their heads in farewell. The Jew raised his arm,
fist clenched, in the workers' greeting. On the little finger a
diamond flashed in the light of the lamps.

Now, why? I asked myself, as I came away. He simply is not
of those men, those working men, neither he nor his ring nor his
rather theatrical cry nor his mother nor his sister. They are all
quite different, they belong somewhere else. Then why was he
there, and what were his innermost motives?

I could find no answer. He was just different.
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